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PSALM CL. ver. 4. latter Part. | 
—Proji him with ſtringed I Mari. 


ments and Organs. 


HA man is a religious creature, a 
ye being in whom are implanted the 


principles of religion, is one of the 
moſt 95 reflections that can enter into 
the human breaſt. Tho' the love of ſociety 


is connatural to his ſoul, and in many re- 
ſpects conducive to his well- being in the 


world, he in ſome meaſure enjoys this ad- 
vantage in common only with the brute 
N It is true, the proper exerciſe of 
his rational faculties raiſes him above the 
level of every claſs of being, which we are 
acquainted with in this lower world. But 
{till in how imperfect a light does he appear, 
when conſidered only as a rational and ſoci- 
able being, without the ornamental habit of 
religion ! A privilege *, which diſtinguiſhes 
man from man more than reaſon and ſo- 
ciality diſtinguiſh the man from the brute. 

Of all the | parts of religious worſhip, one of 
the moſt eſſential and conſiderable is praiſe; 


* « Rx tot generibus nullum eſt animal præter hominem, 


quod habzac notiticm aliquam Dei.“ 
TuLL, de legibus, I. 1. 


B | aur 
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or that act of homage, wherein we confeſs 
and adore thoſe ſupereminent excellencies of 
the ſupreme Being, which conſtitute the 
perfection of his nature. His original deſign 
in creating and endowing us with rational 
powers, was to qualify us to. magnify his 
holy name, and tell out with gladneſs the 
wonders of his wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs. It certainly argues great condeſcenſion 
in him, who is infinite in all perfections, and 
ever completely happy in himſelf, to accept 
of ſo ſlender a return for the immenſe ſums 

which we owe to his munificence. The 
apprehenſion therefore of his glorious ma- 
jeſty, and the © conſideration of the great 
things be hath done for *” us, weak, depend- 
ent, ſinful creatures, (and therefore “ not 
ay of the leaſt of all his mercies ,) call 
for the warmeſt agknowledgements of a 
grateful heart. So that the eaſy tribute of 
praiſe becomes our duty from the principles 
of natural reaſon, as well as the inſtitutes of 
divine revelation; where it makes a principal 
figure in the offices of chriſtian devotion. 

Now becauſe many bleflings of providence 
are enjoyed in common, the expreſſions of 
our gratitude - are properly tendered in a 
public and vocal manner: that ſo the con- 
gregation, uniting in one common addreſs, 
may with one mind, and one mouth, glo- 
rify 7” the beneficent author. | 


* 1 Sam. xii, 24. f Gen, xxxii. 10, 4 Rom, xv. 6. 
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SI on 
And as the life and ſoul of religion is true 
devotion, whatever expedients are found to 
contribute to this great end, may be lawful- 


ly and commendably adopted. And hence, 


by the conſent and practice of the church in 
all ages, as well before, as fince, the coming 


of Chriſt,” a conſiderable part- of God's pub- 
He worſhip has conſiſted of pſalmody, or 
praiſing him by vocal, I es with 


Ow 


inſtrumental, muſic. _ _ 
Moſic is the ſcience of ſounds, arranging 

them by juſt intervals and proportions, ſo as 

to produce an agreeable entertainment to the 


ear, To whatever cauſe men have aſcribed 
the invention of this noble art inn is both juſt 


and natural to look upon it as a gift from 


heaven +. Tho' it has been reckoned: the 


eldeſt | of the learned ſtudies, from a ſuppo- 


fition - that its original was prior § to the 


Trojan war: it is found to be of a much 


earlier invention, its antiquity reaching 
even beyond the flood ||. For Jubal, the 
* « Artis pulcherrimæ.“ 
- QuinT1L1an. Inſtit. Orat. I. 1. c. 16. 
Þ+ Eun nate rarra n e en Orc tvgnua oel 
Pl VrAR ch. ren [OUTING 
«© Muſicen natura ipſa videtur; ad tolerandos _—— la- 
% bores, velut munerf nobis dediſſe.“ 
Qu rIII gn. I. 1. c. 16. 
1 * Et Timagentvanihor eft, omnium in eeris ſtudiorum 
** antiquiſſimam muſicen extitifle.” 
Gar. ibid. 
$ Before which period thoſe dune muſicians (Chiron, 
Linus, Orpheus, and Amphion,) are reported to have 
flouriſhed. 


Which is almoſt 2000 years e back. | 
B 2 tenth 
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tenth from Adam, is recorded to have been 


the firſt author or teacher of it, being called 


the father of all ſacb as handle (or play on) 
the harp and organ . God, having created 
the world in that Namib harmony, which 


at has preſerved. ever {ince, was pleaſed thus 


early to inſtruct mankind in the diſcovery of 
.thoſe things, which, tho' of no immediate 
veceſſity to- human life, contribute to its 
elegance . And tho this curious and = 
lime art was probably loſt by the flood, 
was not long before it emerged again. "Þor 
the author of the book of. Job, who is ſup- 
poſed to write eight hundred years after 
that event, mentions A tembpred, the harp, 
n the organ 1. | 

As the love of. harmony ſeems to be 
a natural paſſion of the human ſoul, it 
is no wonder it has ever been he delight of 
ihe ſons of men &; being eſteemed, admired 
and-||-patronized by the greateſt and moſt 
eminent perfonages “ of all ages. The an- 


77 Gen. iv. 21 7} Harris? 8 Three Treatiſes, page 53. 
v xxi. 12. 8 Eccleſ. ii. 8s. 
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OO EIING 1 18. 16. 

Fx WP Alexander. 1 3 Alfred the learned Saxon, 
"Henry the VIIIch, and Charles che Iſt. { 

„ Claros nomine lapienie viros nemo dubitaverit ſtudi- 

oſos muſices fuiſſe. QuiNnT1LIAN. ibid. 


10 Does maximos et fidibus et tibiis ceciniſſe traditum of 48 
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cient Greeks, (particularly the Athenians “, 


whowere the moſt learned and refined, ) held 
it in the higheſt eſtimation. 
The muſic of. the ancients bore a part in 


| the magnificence of triumphs, the jollity of 
feſtivals +, and the ſolemnity of funerals. 


And it was likewiſe conſecrated to the ſolemn 
ſervice of their gods ; inſomuch that ſcarce 
a religious rite was performed by any nation, 
barbarous or polite, without the combined 
aſſiſtance of voices and inftruments. Ac- 
cording to à facred & writer, all kinds || of 
muſic were. uſed at “ the dedication of the 
golden image, that Nebuchaanezzar the king 
had ſet up. in the plain of Dura i in the Province 
of Babylon |.” 

* That aſfe5ribii of! Mr. Addiſon, ** Plato baniſhes 3 
“cout of his commonwealth,” (Spectator, Vol. I. Ne 18.) 
muſt not be underſtood of muſic in general, but only of 
its abuſes which were crept into the theatre. Os Je wy Te 

ge dine (ſcil. povorng) reg ,,, ili T1; arwdus aN 
wh 2 Jeomeorag, u Deo Ping, ualeayuizy csi uh eig r dec gc 
= HTAYWT1, Tage LIAgzTwy & TW TErTW T1; TOTES So eαεν 


rn roicin povornny.”” -  - PLUTARCH. ve hb νẽEjG 
* Non fruſtra Plato civili viro, c vocant, neceſ- 


* ſariam muſicen credidit.“ Qu1NTILIAN, lib, 1. c. 16. 


And Ariſtotle recommends it as a diſtinguiſhing accom- 


pliſhment, and an eſſential ingredient in the education of 
Youth. 


+ See Patrick's Paraphraſe on Ecclef. ii. 8. 

Veterum Romanorum epulis fides, ac tibias adhibere 
1 n fuit.“ _ QUINTILIAN. ibid. 
Et teſtimonio ſunt clarifimi poetz, apud quos inter 
" th convivia laudes heroum, ac deorum ad citharam 
% canebantur.”” 2 | ibid. 
$ The prophet Daniel. * The cornet, flute, harp, 
ec fackbut. Vſaltery, and dulcimer. Chap. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. 

|-Chap. wi. 1, 2, 7. | | 
Not- 


83 

Notwithſtanding the cavils and exceptions 
of gainſayers, which have a ſhew of prejudice 
and moroſeneſs, rather than of reaſon and 
juſtice, muſic has ſuch a tendency to heighten 
the natural impreſſions of religion, that it 
bas been the conſtant uſage of the church of 
God from the earlieſt times. Thraughout 


the Old Teſtament we find that the chief, 


if not the only, uſe of it was in the worſhip 
of the true God, The firſt Pſalm we read 
of in holy writ 1s a compoſition of Moſes, 
being a ſong of triumph for the happy de- 
liverance of the Ifraclites from the Egyptian 


yoke, and their ſafe paſſage through the Red 


dea *. It was ſung in courſes, or parts, by above 
ſix hundred thouſand men, and as many wo- 
men; Moſes being at the head of the men, 


and his ſiſter “ Miriam, the propheteſs, awith 


timbrels and with dances , leading up the 
women. At this diſtance of time, it is hardly 
poſſible to image to ourſelves ſuch an incte- 
dible variety of voices, hymning to the Deit 
in the moſt ſublime ſtrains of poetry, and a 
ſtyle of harmony adapted to that awful oc- 
caſion, without being in raptures, andi Join- 
ing as it were in the chorus. 

The whole Book of Pſalms, which is one 
of the nobleſt compoſitions in the world, for 
ſublimity of ſentiment, beauty of expreſ- 
ſion, and ardor of devotion, was confeſſedly 


* Exod. xv. F Ibid. ver. 20. 
ſet 


(91 
ſet to muſic, and ſung with variety of inſtru- 
ments. 

David *, the inſpired penman of the prin- 
cipal part of them, was ſo eminently {killed 
in compoſing Pſalms, and fo admirable a 


performer on the harp, that he is juſtly 
ſtyled + © the ſweet pſalmiſt of Iſrael.” We 


ſeldom meet him without a Pſalm in his 
mouth, and an inſtrument in his hand 
to accompany it. He thought it no miſap- 
plication of his time, no diſparagement to his 
royal character, to compole thoſe inimitable 
odes, which he has left us, in honor of his 
God. And tho' the titles of ſome of them 
give room to think that they were commit- 
ted to maſters to be ſet to muſic : it is cer- 
tain, he ſet many of them himſelf, and af- 
terwards aſſiſted in the performance. 
Prompted by his uncommon zeal, or di- 
rected by immediate inſpiration, he firſt in- 
troduced into the public ſervice the uſe of 
muſical inſtruments T. And, at the conſe- 
cration of the temple, his ſon Solomon fol- 
lowed his example: for we read || that the 
Levites, which were the fingers, having cymbals, 
and pſalteries, and harps, ſtood at the eaſt end of 
the altar, and with them an hundred and twenty 
prieſts ſounding with trumpets, and the trumpet- 
* « Erat autem David vir in canticis eruditus, qui harmo- 
niam muſicam non vulgari voluptate, . ſed fidei voluntate, 
dilexerat.“ Au usr ix. de civ. Dei, 1. 17. c. 14. 


+ 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. + 1 Chron, xv. 16. xvi. 4, 42. 
Xxv. 1, |} 2 Chron. v. 12, | 


ers 


[ 10 ] 
ers and /! INgers Were as one, to make one found to * 
be heard in praifh ng and thanking the Lord.” 9 
Hezekiah continued this practice: and we 
are told *, Ser the Levites in the houſe of 
the Lord with cymbals, with pſalteries, and 
with harps, according to the commandment of 
David, and of Gad the king's ſeer, and Na- 
than the prophet.” And when the foundation 
of the ſecond temple was laid, 7hey ſet the 
preefts in their apparel with trumpets, and the 
Levrtes with cymbals to praiſe fe the Lord, after 
the ordinance of David Ring of Iſrael ; and they 2 
Fang together by courſe 4. In ſhort, to the A 
time of Chriſt's coming, and even till the de- 
ſtruction of the ſecond temple |, the church 1 
of God conſtantly uſed both vocal and in- 
ſtrumental muſic in their public worſhip. 
It ſeems to have been a religious art, re- 
ſerved for the practice of his choſen people; 
who accordingly raiſed it to the utmoſt per- 
fection. The ſongs of Zion” || were juſtly 
held in the higheſt repute. ** © Admirable 
ce was the order of their fingers and maſters, 
« the diſpoſition of their choirs, and the ſet- 
e ting of their hymns to muſic.” They had 
a great 4+ variety of inſtruments: ſince in 
the pſalm, from which the text is taken, the 
people are called upon to praiſe the Lord 


* 2 Chr. xxix. 25. +Ezraiii. 10,11. 4 By Titus Veſ- 
paſian. || Pf. cxxxvii. 3, Kircher Muſurgia univ. 
Tom. I. I. 2, c. 4. FF} Eccleſ. i. 8. 
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with (no leſs than) eight or ten different 


kinds &. The order of Levites, to the amount of 


＋ four thouſand, was inſtituted by God him - 


ſelf: and of courſe they were inſtructed in the 
ſongs of the Lord, to propheſy, or give thanks and 
praiſe the Lord with barps, with pſalteries, and 
with cymbals, the inflruments which David 


mude . They were divided by lot into twent 

four different orders, under their reſpective 
chiefs, and deſtined to their ſeveral offices, 
both as to kind and time : two hundred 
fourſcore and eight being appointed to teach 
the reſt to ſing and play ||. And as the ex- 
eteiſe of this art was ſolely confined to this 
order from generation to generation, many 
of which were probably born with a natural 
genius for it, and that formed under the 
moſt {kilful teachers, and improved by con- 
ſtant practice all their life: they muſt at 


length have become eminent maſters, and 


performed with that delicacy, exquiſiteneſs, 
and perfection, that the harmony of the old 
| * Itis an unreaſonable objection, which Mr. Le Clere | 
makes to the ancient Hebrew muſic, as irregular and un- 
harmonious, conſiſting only of ſome ſacred hymns, which 


David had finftituied.. For, as Kircher obſerves, Neque 
ceredi poteſt innumerabilem ſummã ſapientia conſtructorum 
e inſtrumentorum muſficbrum ſupellectilem ferviſſe tautum ad 


inconditos quoſdam & artis bmnis expertes ſonos producen - 
dos: gequè veriſimile eft, inſtrumenta unius alicujus chori 
omnia uniſonam vocem, ſed miro ingenioſoque contextu, 
acutis gravibus vocibus harmonicè temperatis, .@bAvajiAes 
% harmoniam reddidiſſe.“ Kircher. ibi. 
ti Chron: xxiii. 5. 1 1 Chron, Xxv. 7, 3, 1. Xxiii. 5. 


C Jeru- 


ec 


« 


i Chron. xxv. 7, 8. 


121 
Jeruſalem could be exceeded by nothing but 
that of the new. | 
Thus the honor of religious 2 among 
the Jews ſtands on the pillars of truth, and 
is ſupported with divine authority; ſince both 
the ſongs and inſtruments were not only of 
God's own appointment, but expreſsly ap- 
proved of by the uſual external evidence of 
his preſence. For at the conſecration of the 
temple, © when they lift up their voice auith 
the trumpets and cymbals, and inſtruments | of 
muſic, and praiſed the Lord: the houſe of be 
Lord was filled with a cloud,” or, as the next F 
verſe explains it, with ** the glory of , the þ 
Lord * And after the mention of Heze- 
kiah's reſtoration of the long neglected ſer- 
vice of God, it is added, For ſo woas the 
commandment of the Lord by his prophets +.” 
What David had ordained was approved by 
the prophets Gad and Nathan, and by au- 
thority from God ſettled in the courſe of di- 
vine ſervice. 
In conformity to the cuſtom of the Jewiſh 
temple, religious muſic was adopted, and 
continued by the chriſtian church. It was 
recommended by the example of our.Lord, 
1 the great pattern of perfection, who joined 
[ with the Jews i in the uſe of it, and expreſsly 
9 ſung an bymn 7 with his diſciples a little be- 
5 fore his paſſion. The devotion of the po- 


i © 2 Chroti. v. 13, 14. 1 1 Chron, xxix. A 
+ Matt. xxvi. 30. 


files 


A301 
ſtles and primitive chriſtians conſiſted chiefly 
of divine hymns and ſongs of praiſe &. St. 
John has introduced it into heaven, or, ac- 
cording to the opinion of ſome, the millen- 
nial Paradiſe on earth. In his prophetic vi- 
ſions he + repreſents harps and hymns as the 
conſtituent parts of the devotion of the hea- 
venly ſanctuary. Which deſcriptions, whether 
real or metaphorical, confeſſedly belonging 
to the evangelical ſtate, are an argument for 
the uſe of vocal and inftrumental muſic un- 
der the goſpel. There is indeed ſomething 
in it ſo divine, ſo reſembling the religion of 
heaven, which is all praiſe, that the bleſſ- 
ed above diſdain not to hold communion 
with us in theſe exerciſes of our devotion 
here below. In alluſion to which the pſalmiſt 
ſays, © Before the gods will I fing praiſe unto 
thee T. that is, * in the public aſſembly, in 
t the preſence of the holy angels, which at- 


tend there, the witneſſęs of our per form- 
* ances, and aſſiſtants and partners of our 


e praiſes ||.” And in the Paradiſe Loſt d har- 
8 mony 
- * Pliny the younger, in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, 
giving an account of the chriſtian worſhip, ſays, ** Adfir- 
* mabant hanc fuiſſe ſummam vel culpz ſuz, vel erroris, 
« quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem convenire, carmen- 
J que Chriſto, quaſi Deo, dicere ſecum invicem.“ Lib. 10. 

p. 97. 5 | 1 
T Rey; v. 8, 9. xiv. 2, 3. xv. 2, 3. Din 

j Hammond's and Nichol's paraphraſe on Do. 

And in their motions harmony divine a 
So fmooths her charming tones, that God's own ear 
„ Liſtens delighted.” B. 5. I. 625, &. 
C 2 05 


1 
mony is introduced ſo charmingly ſmoothing 
her tones, as to delight the ear even of mow 


himſelf. 


When organs were fiſt. . into 
the chriſtian church, the learned are not 
agreed x. Tho! in the infancy of chriſtiani- 


ty the poor afflicted ſtate of its profeſſors 


forbids us to look for. ornaments in their 
places of worſhip : yet no ſooner was the 
church ſettled, and began to flouriſh, than 
organs were revived by the authority and 
example of ſome great and good men . Af- 
terwards they grew into general uſe: and 
have ſince being allowed and retained in moſt 
reformed churches in Europe, where they 
are able to bear the charge of erefting them. 

Now if, by the direction and approbation 
of God himſelf, the royal prophet appointed 


the uſe of muſical inſtruments in his public 
ſervice ; if Chriſt joined with the church of 


that age, and never ſpake againſt it; if it has 
been the practice of the church ever lince, 


Os de Om E404 ND deoy NH, 
Kanxoy de CLINE, voupoi Axe, | 
Meno Euaig yo O & Petra reg & PIT. 
Homer. Iliad, a. lin. 472, FRY 
* Which may be urged as an argument for their antiquity. 
. The Jews under the Babyloniſh captivity hung up their 


harps upon the willows, and refuſed to ſing the ſongs of Zion 


in a ſtrange land. PC. cxxxvii. 
+ St: Ambroſe, the reputed author of (the hymn called) 


Te Deum, appointed them at Milan, where he was Biſhop, | 


towerds the latter end of the 4th century, (A. D. 373.) 
And if this uſage is of ſo long ſtanding, and perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the purity of the goſpel! worſhip, it is unjuſtly 


charged with the ſuperſtition of Poren, to Ren it was ſo 
much Prior. 
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L 15 ] J 
and no ſcripture forbids it: the original rea- 

ſons for its continuance ſtill ſubſiſt. E's 
And as the lawfulneſs of ſacred mak hide 
not be denied; we ſhall the more readily ac- 
knowledge its expediency, if we conſider, 
that, by its agreeable and improving influence 
on the mind, it is calculated: 4 e che wo 


Hing of the body of Chrift . 


For firſt, it contributes to cet better pere 
formance of ſinging, by rendering it more 
orderly and harmonious. In a mixt congre- 


gation there are many, who have neither the 


advantage of a natural ear for muſic, nor an 
previous aſſiſtance from the inſtructions of 
its profeſſors. And whilſt ſome ſing one 


tune, and ſome another, they create diſcord 
and confuſion. And tho' it has been aſſerted 


with confidence, that God is probably de- 
lighted with the variety of modes of worſhip, 
which divide the rational world: it ſeems 
repugnant to reaſon, that the diſcord of jar- 
ring voices ſhould ever be fo agreeable to a 
God of order, as preſerving © the unity of the 


ſpirit +,” and praiſing him with one heart 


and one voice. Now we find by experience, 
that muſic only can cover and overpower the 
irregular harſhneſs of the multitude, and tune 
the diſſonance of voice into an HOY har- 
oy 

It likewiſe ia to Lesbe our at- 
* and compoſe our thoughts, and 


* Epheſ. ir. 12. + Epheſ. ir. 3. 


| thereby 


5 16.1 


| thereby prepares the heart fin the admiſſion. 

of divine truths. As the beſt things do not 
always excite our regard in proportion to their: 
dignity or value: fo the more inattentive 


votary is not ſo ſtrongly affected with the 


public worſhip in its native ſimplicity, as 
when accompanied with this additional or- 
nament; which gives a ſolemnity to the ſer- 


vice, inſpires the mind with a reverential 


awe, and impreſſes it with more permanent, 
as well as more agreeable ſenſations, than a 
mere lifeleſs. tranſient form of words * 

While we are in the body, we are fo im- 
merſed in the cares and pleaſures of this life, 
that we cannot altogether diveſt ourſelves of 
them, even during our attendance in the 
ſanctuary. Our ſpirits, naturally dull and 
droway in the buſineſs of devotion, are apt 
to droop and languiſh with the length and 
repetition of it. And even the moſt devout 
ſometimes forget themſelves by unaccount- 
able ſurprize, or the violent impreſſion of 
fareign objects, ſo as to need ſome powerful 


charm to recollect their ſtraggling thoughts, 


and recall them to their duty. Now the ſo- 
lemn and awakening ſounds of muſic calm 
the tumults of the breaſt, diſperſe the b 7 
ſwarm of impertinent ideas, relieve, and in- 
vigorate the ſpirits; and by a pleafing ki 
of violence force a conſent to the buſineſs in 
which we are engaged. 


| Sec Chryſollom, Hom. on pf CL. 


1 


3. It is of ſingular uſe in ſtirring up and 
enlivening our devotion. There is ſuch a ſe- 
cret charm in well- compoſed and animated 
muſic, that it controuls and actuates every 
power of the human foul . Its influence 
Over the nobler paſſions is incredible. For it 
inſpires or awakens, calms or raiſes, them in 
a manner almoſt imperceptible: and yet with 

a force ſo irteſiſtible, that there is hardly a 
ſoul by nature ſo unfeeling, or by art ſo 
ſteeled againſt its efficacy, as to be able to 
withſtand its all- powerful ſummons. 
There ſeems to be a natural ſympathy be- 
tween the human paſſions and muſical founds: 
which from the tremulous body © floating in 
quivering cirelesꝰ to the ear, are thereby con- 
veyed to the ſpiritual faculties of the ſoul; 
and the animal ſpirits, which ſerve to excite 
the affections, are raiſed or depreſſed accord- 
ing to the impreſſions they receive. Thus the 
rough martial ſounds of drums and ꝗ trum- 
pets enflame the breaſt with courage; whilſt 
5 5 the 
. #2 powers of muſic are either felt or known by al 
men, and are allowed to work ſtrangely upon the mind and 
the body, the paffions and the blood, to raiſe joy and grief, 
to give pleaſure and pain, to compoſe diſturbed thoughts, 
to aſſiſt and heighten devotion itſelf. Sir Wm. Temple's Eſ- 
jͤ» TOTS TT THT Ny "2 
' The ſcriptures, in the inſtances of Saul and Eliſha, aſſert 
its uſefulneſs to ſuppreſs the evil paſſions of anger, melan- 
choly, &c. 1 Sam. xvi. 14. 2 Kings iii. 15. 2 
I FTraditum eſt exercitus Lacedzmoniorum muſicis. ac- 
cenſos modis. Quid autem aliud in noftris legionibus cor- 
| hy BILE | nua 
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* & exæſtuabat inde affectus pietatis.” 


E 
the grand and affectionate notes of the ſacred 


inſtrument warm the heart into devotion. 


As the loud and majeſtic ſounds inſpire a 
reverential fear, the inſinuating ſweetneſs of 


the ſofter airs ſoothe into love. And while 


we tender our heart- felt praiſe in the lofty 
ſtrains of divine poetry, with our attention 
awakened, and our voices harmonized, by the 
agreeable ſymphony of the organ, nobly 
ſoft, and ſweetly ſtrong, the mind is filled 
with great conceptions, refined and elevated 
above the ſatisfactions of ſenſe to the con- 
templation and ambition of future glories!; 


and the heart, captivated and elated with the 


feelings of gratitude, glows with a ſacred 
rapture . ic | eli ; 

his is the original and proper intention 
of church-muſic : that, when . ave render 
to God be calves of our lips t, we ſhould do 
it with a lively attention of mind, and a de- 


warmth, and our praiſe is advanced into 


nua ac tubæ faciunt ? Quorum concentus quanto eſt vehe- 
mentior, tantum Romana in bellis gloria cæteris præſtat. 
3 F Quint. I. 1. c. 16. 
St. Auguſtin thus confeſſes to God the tranſports of his 
devotion from the raviſhing harmony of the church; 
. Quantùm flevi in hymnis & canticis tuis, ſuaye-ſonantis 
< eccleſiæ tuæ vocibus commotus acriter. Voces illæ in- 
t fluebant auribus meis, & eliquabatur veritas in cor meum, 


Confeſſ. I. 9. e, 6. 
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500. fervency of ſoul. The pfalmiſt tkere⸗ 
fore thus exhorts, © ling ye praiſes with under- 


fanding *; ” and the apoſtle to the Gentiles, | 


eing. and. make melody in your heart + ;” 

« fing with, grace, that is, gracefulneſs, or 
a becoming thankfulneſs, in your hearts to the 
Lord +.” The heart muſt be perfect uniſon 
with the voice, and join in concert with it, 
to make the harmony complete. For tho 
we ſing * with the tongues of angels ||,” and 
equal, the melody of cherubim and ſera- 


phim: unleſs our attention and affections 


are raiſed, and animated, ſuitably to the 
import and defign of what we offer, we are 
in the fight of God but © as cunding braſs, 
or a tinkling cymbal d. Whenever David 
deſigns to celebrate God's praiſes, and ſum- 
mons all his powers to the pleaſing taſk : he 
firſt takes c care to tune his heart. My. heart, 
ſays he, 5 fixed, I will ſing, and give praiſe ;. 
awake 10 my glory **,” He often calls his 
tongue his glory, becauſe it is the chief in- 
ſtrument of glorifying God. The nobleſt 
uſe we can put it to, is to employ it in the 
praiſe and adoration of the moſt excellent 
majeſty of its donor: in whoſe honor we 
at expected to exert” all our faculties, and 
glorify. him in our body. and in our ſpirit, 
" whicharebi 11. dy we e conſider the infinite 


* PC: xlvii. 7. See alfo 1 Cor. xiv. 1 6. 1 Eph. v. 19. . 
+ Col. iii. 16. 5 1 Coteixiii- . $ Ibid, 
6+ PL, -cviti. 1. lvii. 7, 8. ++ 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
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diſtance between God and us, between, vile, 
and ſinful creatures, and the dread ſovereign. 
of the univerſe ; before whoſe throne © the 
« {eraphim cover their faces *, and all the hoſt 


of heaven © fall down and caſt their crowns +," 


(as unable to bear the glory of his majeſtic. 
preſence ;)., we ſee the reaſonableneſs of ap- 
proaching him in this holy exerciſe with a 
reverential affection of ſoul, and a ſuitable. 
And hence, in all ages of 
the world, /&4ding + has been the univerſal , 
poſture of praiſe: as the erection of the body 
15 a proper emblem to repreſent the elevation 
of the heart to God. There are many paſſages 
in the Pſalms ihmediately addreſſed to God, 
which in rehearſing we adopt for our own. 
petitionary ejaculations, or tributary acknow- 
ledgments. And therefore we ſtand up, 
when we repeat one verſion of the Pſalms; 
and why not, when we fing the other? 
However prevalent the cuſtom of fitting, it 
is improper on all accounts: for it is a geſture 
of mourning, a ſign of equality, and has 
the appearance of an indevout and irreverent 


geſture of body: 


mind. | | 
. fa. vi. 2. + Rev. iv. 10. 

1 By David's appintment {1 Chron, xxiii. 30. 2 Chron. 
v. 12, xx. 19) the Levites office was to fand every 


« morning and at even to thank and praiſe the Lord God of - 5 
ic faellt] and all the people obferved the ſame reverent poſture, 


2 Chron. vii. 6. In the viſion of Iſaiah (vi. 2) the ſera- 
pm are repreſented ſtanding. And in St. John's various 
xepreſentations of their ſervices, (Rev. xv. 2, &c.) the an- 


gels conſtantly appear in uniform geſtures of 'adoratian ; 


Randing, os aling & revexence correſpondent thereto. 
0 | a i 
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bob Th ” tt, Apt arband od 
* Pflmody; nn af! 2 ablimed; parts! of 


1 — a moſt delightful exerciſe to 
employ the heart and tongue of a reaſonable 


creature . When we aſſemble with a pro- 
feſſed intention of praiſing God: how can Me 
deny ourſelves the — pleaſure of bear- 
ing a part, and continue on our ſeats: with 
a dull inſenſibility and a ſtupid indifference? 
Muſt we impute this neglect to a natural 
indolence, or to the injudieious manner of 
conducting our praiſes? For it often hap- 


pens, that the inſtrumental performer, de- 


ſigned to aſſiſt the unſkilful ſinger, miſleads 
and. diſeoncerts him, and, inſtead of moving, 
but manly. ſtrains, (fit for a martyr to play, 
and an angel to hear, ) runs into ſuch trivial 
conceits ꝶ, (to ſhew his dexterity ,) as are 
foreign to the ſubject, and actually profane 


the ſervice. Oftimes the leader of the con- 


gregation, whoſe buſineſs it-is to appointsthe 


pſalm, profeſſing to ſing to the praiſe and 


glory of God, entirely defeats the deſign of 
the duty: when, inſtead of general ſubjects, 
ſet to eaſy, well known tunes, he fixes on 
ſuch as are uncommon and difficult; or 
adapted to matter, in which the greatcl part 
_ the congregation cannot join; or keeps on 


ee pf eres 3. ien. 
+ * Light quirks of muſic, broken, ve: uneven.? has: 


+ "'Þ « * Il-timed levity of air, and” 4 fooliſh pride of ex- 


&« ecution, diſguſts the rational hearer, and diſſipates, in- 


— N of beightening, true devotion. 


Avison on muſical expreſſion, p. 74. 
FR in 


L 22 


in one invariable track, ſelecting hymns void 
of poetic meaſure, and ſet to muſic without 


* 4 
x 


either melody or harmony. oo 

- It muſt be owned; in our preſent collec- 
tion of pſalm tunes there are ſome exceeding 
fine compoſitions. And it were a natural 
* preſumption to ex pect. more in a country, 


[where this delightful art is univerſally eſteem- 


ed and cultivated: and where there is ſo 
much encouragement to improve it, from 
the rich treaſury of a language *, wonder- 
fully adapted to the gravity or ſprightlineſs 
-of muſical compoſit ion 
In different ages of the world, many emi- 
ment men have diſtinguiſhed themſelves b 
compoſing, and ſinging, divine hymns +. 
That none might think themſelves excuſed 
from this pleaſing exerciſe, the holy pfalmiſt 
'Lalls on all degrees, ages, and ſexes, to join 
in the chearful celebration of their Creator's 
praiſe. Kings of the earth, and all people, 
d princès, and all judges of the earth, both young 
:* men and maidens, old men and children, let 
e them praiſe the name of the Lord . 
Knowing himſelf unequal to the glorious 
taſk, he calls in the aſſiſtance of all the 
flndeed we fee no great proof of it in the Engliſh metre 


Zof Sternhold and Hopkins. And it were to be wiſhed, that 


a better verſion were ſubſtituted in the room of that obſalete, 

unpoetic, nonſenſical. rhapſody, ſo univerſally exploded. 

. . +- Particularly king David. St. Ambroſe, and the em- 
peror Juſtinian were compoſers : and Conſtantipe the greats 
and Theodoſius, ſung in the chriſtian congregation. | > 

HE T PL, cxlyiu. 31, F2,.1%, 7”. .* 
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| f 23 J 
works of God's hands : “ Jet every thing, 
« that hath breath, praiſe the Lord *.” For 
irrational animals are delighted with muſic, 
and even he valleys, (by a bold metaphor,) 
are ſaid to © /augh and fing +.” 

It is incumbent on each of us, when we 
meet in the great congregation 7,” to praiſe 
the Lord our common benefactor in the beſt 
manner we are able : and for that purpoſe to 
ſtand up, and join the melody of the heart 
with the harmony of the voice ||; that, in 
proportion to the ſuperior advantages we en- 
joy, our devotion may be exemplary, a 
lively image of the church triumphant. In 
our ſolemn ſervices here below, we can pro- 
pound to ourſelves no better exemplar than 
the heavenly choir : whoſe conſtant employ- 
ment is repreſented to be harping with 


their barps, and ſinging a new ſong &, or hymn 


to Chriſt, And if ever we hope to be ad- 
mitted to bear a part with them in this de- 
lightful, and eternal entertainment, now is 
the time to qualify ourſelves, and tune our 
ſouls to harmony. | 


Me. 6. + PC. Ixv. 14. 41 PC. xail. 25: 
In the earlier and devouter ages of Chriſtianity, the 
confluence to the public worſhip was ſo great, and the con- 
ſent (2 Chron. v. 12. Rom. xv. 6.) of heart and voice fo 
univerſal, that the gilded roofs ſhook, and echoed again. 
See JeroM, Com. Epheſ. v. 
$ Rev. xiv. 2, 3. | 
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